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“Wisdom oft lurks beneath a tattered coat.” 


—STATIUS 


What the V.E.R.A. is Doing for Children 


L. JosEpHINE WEBSTER 
Director of Social Work, Vermont Emergency Relief Administration 


(Paper given at American Legion Conference in Burlington in 
March, and also broadcast in Montpelier under auspices of Ver- 
mont Federation of Women’s Clubs. It should be of special inter- 
est to children’s workers because Miss Webster stepped into her 
present position after long and valuable experience as general 


_ secretary of the Vermont Children’s Aid Society.) 


OU may like to know, first of all, how many 

Y chitares there are in Vermont families who are 
receiving public assistance as a result of unemploy- 
ment. When the census was taken of persons on 
relief in the United States in October, 1933, it was 
found that the percentage of children in Vermont 
families on relief in Vermont was unusually high. 
In fact, 48.5 per cent, or almost one half of all per- 
sons on relief in Vermont, were under 16 years of age. 
Those of us working with these families in Ver- 
mont find it no uncommon thing for our record card, 
which has room for the names of ten children, to 
prove inadequate. It is, of course, self-evident that 
these families rich in children should be among the 


first to exhaust their other resources and have to ask 
for help. 

We do not know by actual count the number of 
children on relief in Vermont today, but we do know 
that the total number of persons receiving public 
unemployment relief in January, 1935, was 29,651. 
If we use the same ratio of children to adults that 
applied in October, 1933, we can estimate that in 
January the number of children under 16 in Vermont 
receiving public assistance as a result of unemploy- 
ment was 14,381, or approximately one child to 
every seven in the State. 


Wauar has the Vermont Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration been doing for these children, and for that 
so-called marginal group which is just barely able 
to get along without public relief? 


(Continued on page 6) 


Case Loads in an Institution-Foster Family. Program 


Marjory Emsry 
Case Work Supervisor, DePelchin Faith Home and Children’s Bureau, Houston, Texas 


T the DePelchin Faith Home and Children’s 
A Bureau, we believe the dual service of insti- 
tutional and foster family care offers the most effec- 
tive community program for children. We also be- 
lieve there should be no difference in the relationship 
of the social case work staff to the two divisions of 
the program. 

A children’s agency with an institution as a part 
of its set-up, or an institution with a social service 
department, can handle the work more effectively if 
the relationships between the social case work staff 
and the institution staff are understood, as well as the 
responsibility of each for the children, before allocat- 
ing the case loads. The services needed in a foster 
family program and in an institutional program 


must also be analyzed, and in doing this certain 
questions arise: 


1. What shall be the distribution of case loads? Shall some 
workers’ cases be confined to children living in the institution, and 
those of others, to children living in foster families; or should the 
case loads be divided according to families, regardless of the loca- 
tion of the child? 

2. What is the relative amount of time which must be allowed 
for the supervision of children in the institution as compared with 
that required for children in the care of foster parents? 

3. Recognizing the impermanence of many foster family homes, 
how much time should be allowed for home-finding and for adjust- 
ment of the child to the new home? 

4. In considering the special problems that children present, is 
more time needed in assisting with their adjustment in the institu- 
tion or in foster family homes? 


(Continued on page #) 
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League’s Montreal Program 


Tue final program of the Child Welfare League of 
America in Montreal will appear in the regular pro- 
gram of the National Conference of Social Work, but 
the following is given at this time as an aid to those 
interested in plans for the conference. 

During the conference, headquarters of the League 
will be at Hotel Windsor, where most of its meetings 
will be held. A service booth will be maintained at 
the consultation center in the Sun Life Building, a 
short distance from the Windsor. 


Mownpay, June 10 


2:00 P. M. Institutions for Children. 

Presiding: Miss Frances Knight, Director, Meth- 
odist Children’s Home Society, Redford Station, 
Detroit, Mich. 

1. Working with Dependent and Delinquent Chil- 
dren in the Same Institution—H. V. Bastin, 
Superintendent, Louisville and _ Jefferson 
County Children’s Home, Ormsby Village, 
Anchorage, Ky. 

2. How an Institution May Maintain an Efficient 
Personnel; Whv Train, and How—H. W. 
Hopkirk, Superintendent, Albany Home for 
Children, Albany, N. Y. 

Discussants: 

Miss Sybil Foster, Institutional Supervisor, 
Children’s Community Centre, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Miss Dorothy Puttee, General Superintendent, 
Protestant Children’s Haven, Chicago, IIl. 


TueEspay, JUNE 11 


2:00 P. M. Some Practical Measures for Benefit of 
Youth in the Sixteen to Twenty-one Year Age 
Group. 

Presiding: The Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, Di- 
rector, Division of Child Care, Catholic Chari- 
ties, New York, N. Y. 


1. From Educational Point of View. 

The Hon. Payson Smith, Commissioner of 
Education, Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, Boston, Mass. 

2. From Social Service Point of View. 

Jacob Kepecs, President, Child Welfare 
League of America, and Superintendent, 
Jewish Home Finding Society, Chicago, III. 


6:30 P. M., Dinner. The Outlook. 

(Attendance limited to the executive and one other 
delegate, preferably with official appointment, 
from each member agency of the Child Welfare 
League of America.) 

Presiding: Jacob Kepecs, President, Child Wel- 
fare League of America. 


Discussion. 


OF AMERICA BULLETIN 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12 


1:00 P. M., Luncheon. 


Presiding: Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent, 
New England Home for Little Wanderers, 
Boston, Mass. 


Building for the Future. 


The Very Reverend Monsignor Robert F. 
Keegan, Executive Director, Catholic Chari- 


ties, New York, N. Y. 


Tuurspay, JuNE 13 
2:00 P.M. In Times of Change. 
Presiding: Miss Grace Abbott, Editor, Social 
ioe Review, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
ll. 
Child Welfare Work in a Changing Social Order. 


1. J. Prentice Murphy, Executive Secretary, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa. 


2. Ellen C. Potter, M.D., Director of Medicine, 
New Jersey State Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, Trenton, N. J. 


Discussant: Douglas P. Falconer, General Sec- 
retary, Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

6:30 P. M., Dinner. Annual Meeting. 

Presiding: Jacob Kepecs, President, Child Wel- 
fare League of America. 

Speaker to be announced. 

Executive Director’s Report—C. C. Carstens. 


Fripay, JuNE 14 
2:00 P. M. Series of Group Discussions. 

1. Housekeepers’ Service. 

Leader: Miss Helen D. Cole, Director, 
Foster Home Department, Children’s Aid 
Society, New York, N. Y. 

2. Questions in Foster Family Care: The use of 
the boarding home; foster parents’ organi- 
zations and meetings; community rela- 
tions of the foster child. 

Leader: To be announced. 

3. Questions in Foster Family Care: The use of 
wage, farm and free homes. 

Leader: Miss Helen Haseltine, Supervisor 
of Case Work, School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

4. How to Secure the Best Contribution from Psy- 
chiatry to Case Work with Children. 

Leader: To be announced. 

5. Day Nursery Care. (Joint session with Na- 
tional Federation of Day Nurseries.) 
Leader: Miss Grace Langdon, Ph.D., Spe- 

cialist in Emergency Nursery Schools, 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
Washington, D. C.; Board Member, Na- 
tional Federation of Day Nurseries. 
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6. Current Questions in the Field of Illegitimacy. 
(Joint session with the Inter-City Conference 
on Illegitimacy and the National Girls’ Work 
Council.) 


Leader: Miss Jane B. Wisdom, General 
Secretary, The Women’s Directory of 
Montreal, Canada. 


Foster Home Work with the Unmarried 
Mother. 

Miss J. Vera Moberly, Executive Secretary, 
Infants Home and Infirmary, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Discussants: 


Miss Mary Irene Foy, Child Caring Divi- 
sion, Catholic Charities, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. 

Madame Mattier, Children’s Aid Society, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

7. Characteristics of Religious Child Caring Insti- 
tutions. (Joint session with the Church Con- 


ference of Social Work and Episcopal Social 
Work Conference.) 


(1) Methods and Care—Eric W. Gibberd, 
Superintendent, St. Edmund’s Home 
for Boys, Glendale, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


(2) Administrative Relationshipsp—H. W. 
Hopkirk, Superintendent, Albany 
Home for Children, Albany, N. Y. 

The program is being arranged under the chairman- 
ship of Cheney C. Jones, superintendent of the New 
England Home for Little Wanderers. 

As announced in the March issue of the BULLETIN, 
the League has a limited supply of reduced railway 
certificates and letters of instruction to be used in 
connection with travel to Montreal, and will be glad 
to issue them upon request to League members who 
are not members of the Conference. Certificates 


should be secured direct from the Conference office 
by Conference members. 


A Church Council Radio Talk 


Haroip W. Trisste, D.D. 
Board Member, The Children’s Agency, Louisville, Ky. 


HAT is your chief interest in the child who is 

cast upon the community for support? Do 
you think first of his obligations to society, or of the 
obligation of society to him? Do you think of what 
he owes to the world, or do you consider what the 
world owes to him? 

I am speaking tonight, on behalf of the Louisville 
Council of Churches, with particular reference to the 
problem of the dependent child. Let me first define 
that phrase. By “the dependent child” we mean 
the one whose home, the normal source of support 
and guidance, has for some reason been broken up, 
either temporarily or permanently. 


How many such children are there in Louisville and 
Jefferson County? I do not know that we can 
answer that question accurately. But we can tell 
exactly how many are being cared for in the twenty 
institutions and agencies established to do this sort 
of work in Jefferson County. At the end of Decem- 
ber, 1934, we had 2,834 children in these various or- 
ganizations. In all probability there are many others 
not yet receiving the attention that they need. 

It may be interesting to think for a moment of 
what is being done in this connection on a national 
scale. The Child Welfare League of America em- 
braces 156 agencies and institutions, working in 291 
communities, ministering to an average of about 


75,000 children a day. Allowing for an average 
turnover, it is safe to say that these agencies care for 
about 225,000 different children in the course of a 
year. Louisville is one of the 291 communities 
touched by some of these agencies. 


One may ask why we should give special attention 
to this type of work. Or, to state the question in 
another way, What is the importance of child wel- 
fare work? I believe that when we understand 
thoroughly what it involves we shall say that there 
is no social service that is of greater importance. 
But let me give three general reasons for devoting 
special attention to the dependent child. 

In the first place, when we save a child, we save 
a whole life. 

All of us are interested in work among criminals, 
as we try to reform, transform, and rehabilitate them. 
But how much better it is to do all of that, and more, 
for any individual before he becomes a mature crim- 
inal. All of us are interested in giving men and 
women a better opportunity to adjust themselves to 
the world in which they live, but how much better 
it is to train and equip them while they are yet chil- 
dren so that they may make their adjustment with- 
out tragic failure. . 


(Continued on page 7) 
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A Golden Opportunity 


No legislative measure affecting organizations for 
dependent and neglected children has ever been 
presented that is of greater importance than the 
social security measure now before the United States 
Senate. 

The bill, as it passed the House, has for its most 
important titles certain provisions for cooperative 
action with the various states for old age pensions 
and unemployment insurance in all the states. These 
sections take a look into the future. They will give 
security to the children of families that in due time 
may come under their protective wings. 

The portions that particularly concern foster agen- 
cies are those providing federal aid in the further 
development of mothers’ aid, grants-in-aid for crip- 
pled children, and money for protection to mothers 
and infants, and for services to dependent children — 
especially in rural districts, so that these children 
may have a fairer chance to grow into social assets. 

But, if the bill is to meet the country’s needs suc- 
cessfully, it should place the children’s sections all 
under the supervision of the Children’s Bureau, for 
that is the one national governmental agency having 
experience in these matters. 

It should limit the present vague and expansive 
definition in the mothers’ aid section. As the bill 
now stands, any child, whether in palace or hovel, 
could have mothers’ aid. That was certainly not its 
purpose. 

Besides, it should ordain that the amount of aid be 
determined by the gap in the family budget, and that 
refunds become available to all counties in any state 
that have provided aid, until such time—for example, 
July 1, 1937—as the states will have brought all 
counties into participation as the bill requires. 


But the flaws are few. Let us do our part in mak- 
ing this bill into a statute that will provide the needy 
children with immediate aid as well as accrual of aid 
in the future. 


—C. C. 


Case Loads 


(Continued from page 1) 


Wirn regard to the distribution of case loads, at 
first thought it might seem advisable to have a clear- 
cut division of the loads. One worker would be re- 
sponsible for children living in the institution; an- 
other, possibly more skilled in working with foster 
parents, supervising the foster family group. 

Such a plan would seem feasible if it were always 
possible to arrange similar placements of all children 
of a family, but health problems or the personality 
needs of some children are often sufficiently serious 
to necessitate separating brothers and sisters in the 
two departments. The separation usually creates a 
problem to the children, and brings about disintegra- 
tion of the family to some extent. 

Especially since it is our main responsibility to 
attempt an eventual rehabilitation of the family 
whenever possible, unity should be retained between 
the children themselves and between their relatives. 
Obviously, this can be accomplished more easily by 
the family being under the supervision of one case 
worker. 

Frequently, moreover, a child may pass from one 
department to the other, which, under such a plan 
of differentiation, would involve a change of social 
worker. 

When children have been placed in the care of a 
responsible agency, whether they are to be kept in 
an institution or boarded in family homes, many 
relatives are prone to shift responsibility in the be- 
lief that their family problem is solved, and that the 
children are being given opportunities they could 
never offer them. Later, when conditions are such 
that they could take the children into their homes, 
unless encouraged they would not take the initiative. 

The case worker has an important task in inter- 
preting to the relatives what it means to children to 
be with their own people. As the natural approach 
to the family is through the children, the worker 
having contact with the family should have direct 
supervision of the children, although some may be in 
the institution and some in foster families. 


Tue scattered case load may of necessity be smaller, 
but the gains to the individual family convince us 
of its value. With this plan, nevertheless, there is 
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always the danger that children living in the insti- 
tution may be neglected by the busy case worker. 

The stability of the institution gives her the se- 
curity of knowing that the child will be given shelter. 
She cannot dismiss from her mind the child in the 
foster family, as his adjustment there is her responsi- 
bility. If the home is left unsupervised, another 
home may have to be found for the child. 

In her work with the foster family, she interprets 
the child, his family, and how his needs can best be 
supplied. She gives general training in child care. 
In turn, she gains an interpretation of the child’s per- 
sonality as it develops in the environment of the 
foster family. 

An investment of an equal amount of time in the 
interest of the child in the institution is important. 
The members of the staff who are directly in contact 
with the child should have as clear an understanding 


of his personality in order to meet his needs intelli- 


gently. Frequent interviews between case worker 
and institution staff will help the latter to individual- 
ize each child in the group. As with foster parents, 
certain information should be given about the child’s 
family to create sympathetic appreciation of the 
parents’ problems. 

For the average child, the more or less rigid routine 
of the institution and the impersonal contacts with 
those in charge demand greater adjustment from 
him than does a foster family home; hence, it is rea- 
sonable to expect a change in his personality in this 
environment. Of these changes, the worker should 
be kept informed. 

The institution staff members do not demand the 
interpretation of an individual child’s personality as 
do foster parents. The average child coming into an 
institution adjusts himself to the routine, and only 
children with overt problems usually come to the 
special attention of the institution staff. 

It is a common practice of case workers to accept 
the adjustment of a child in the institution as an 
indication that nothing is happening ‘to his person- 
ality. She places him there pending other plans, 
and at the end of six weeks, or six months, she may 
ask that he be dismissed to her, expecting to find 
him the same child, as though it were a vacuum in 
which she had placed him. 

In reality it was, no doubt, the most taxing experi- 
ence his personality had ever undergone. Living 
according to schedule, being one of a large group of 
children, and feeling the impersonal relationships of a 
dormitory mother, house mother, and nurses, is a 
completely new experience for the average child. 

To assist the staff in understanding the child, and 
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to keep aware of his adjustment, prior to plans for 
him in his own home or in a foster family, requires 
close contact of the social worker with the institution 
staff. 


Ix allotting the time of workers, it must be recog- 
nized that the securing of foster homes is an impor- 
tant part of the social service program. There are 
two ways in which this phase of the work can be 
handled by the staff. It is found advisable in some 
programs to have special home-finders. Other agen- 
cies have organized their service in such a way that 
each worker supervising children in foster families is 
responsible for finding new homes for her children 
as needed. 

It is believed by some that the work should be dis- 
tributed according to the special skill of the individ- 
ual staff members. Others are of the opinion that 
there is greater economy and continuity for the 
individual family or child when the work is not de- 
partmentalized. In either case, it must be kept in 
mind that there always will be some turnover of 
foster family homes, requiring continuous home- 
finding for children who have been placed as well 
as foster families for the new children. 

The need for constantly replacing foster family 
homes presents the question of the expense of this 
type of service as compared with that of institutional 
care. The case work staff of an institution can con- 
centrate its energy upon the adjustment of the chil- 
dren and upon work with their families. The insti- 
tution, on the other hand, does not offer the child 
normal satisfaction, the lack of which may result in 
behavior problems. It is, therefore, difficult to com- 
pare the expense, and especially the ultimate expense, 
of the use of case work in these two methods of care. 

The personal adjustment of a child in a foster 
family, in which he has been placed as a therapeutic 
measure because of his need for the security of 
family life, may require less of the case worker’s time 
than it would in the institution, but certain phases 
of his daily routine become the responsibility of the 
worker, demanding her time and attention—such as 
securing his wardrobe and other supplies, arranging 
visits to clinics, and making school contacts. Much 
of this, however, can be cared for by the foster 
mother. 

The case worker, in helping to work out the rela- 
tionships between parents and foster parents, must 
often exercise a high degree of skill to prevent con- 
flict, or, on the contrary, too close relationships. The 
stability of the foster family home is often dependent 
upon this adjustment. In the impersonal setting of 
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the institution, problems arise much less often be- 
tween parents and staff. 

The size of the case loads, we believe, cannot be 
determined solely by the number of children super- 
vised. It must be based on several factors, such as 
the territory covered, the age of the children, and 
the seriousness of the problems they present. The 
family situations of the children differ greatly, de- 
manding in some instances much more effort for re- 
habilitation. 

We believe there is more opportunity to vary case 
loads according to the requirements of the children 
and to the skill of the workers when an agency is ina 
position to use the variety of resources represented 
by both institutional and foster family care. 


What the V.E.R.A. is Doing for 
Children 


(Continued from page 1) 


One of the first things it did was to order a supply 
of cod liver oil—12,000 pint bottles. We were not 
sure at first about the reception of this commodity, 
and we were prepared for scoffing on the part of the 
overseers of the poor. We were the surprised ones 
when the towns began to clamor for it. 

“Where is our cod liver oil?” ’phoned one indig- 
nant overseer from a small hill town. ‘Burlington 
has cod liver oil for its undernourished children. 
We’ve got undernourished children, too.”” You may 
be sure that that town received a supply. 

Last fall 15,000 more pints were ordered. The 
children (as well as the overseers) are forming the 
cod liver oil habit. 

A child health survey was organized, under the 
C.W.A., with the cooperation of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, the State Board of Health, and the State 
Department of Education. It was carried on under 
the V.E.R.A. as a work project for qualified graduate 
nurses. These nurses could not, of course, give 
regular medical inspection, but they went out under 
the supervision of physicians into the schools which 
desired their services, gave inspection of vision, hear- 
ing, teeth and skin, and they noted evident defects. 

Special stress was laid on locating undernourished 
children. In this project, 27,515 children were in- 
spected. Sixteen per cent were found to be defi- 
nitely under weight, and large numbers of defects 
were listed and reported to parents and V.E.R.A. 
social workers. Some follow-up work in correction 
of these defects has been done through the help of 
cooperating agencies. 


Another nursing project is being launched this 
spring, with the hope of restoring to health a large 
number of children whose defects have not yet been 
corrected. Of course, the nurses and cod liver oil 
make a good combination. Three dental hygienists 
are doing prophylactic work in three counties. 

Another health service for children has been the 
serving of school lunches, organized as a work project 
for women. With the V.E.R.A., 315 schools (248 of 
them in rural districts) have cooperated in serving 
a hot noonday lunch. Children from under-priv- 
ileged homes receive special consideration. We feel 
that the health value of this service cannot be over- 
estimated. Teachers are testifying to the improved 
health and learning ability of the pupils. 


Nursery schools were known in Vermont to only a 
handful of privileged children until the C.W.A. es- 
tablished a few such schools for children from relief 
or borderline families. Today the V.E.R.A. is main- 
taining 14 nursery schools, and thus giving work to 
unemployed teachers. 

At the other end of the age scale, 314 students in 
our colleges and normal schools are being helped by 
the V.E.R.A. These students are selected because 
they would be unable to remain in college without 
help, and they are employed at work of permanent 
and constructive value. 

In these times of depression, both financial and 
mental, and of enforced idleness, the V.E.R.A. has 
been glad to establish recreational centers as a work 
project. Last year, 1,200 children from six years of 
age up were enrolled in these centers. 

The V.E.R.A. health work for children would not 
be complete without reference to the garden and 
canning project carried on last summer and fall under 
the Rural Rehabilitation Program. Children, doubt- 
less, participated in the making of 6,000 relief gar- 
dens, and I am sure that they participated in the 
consumption of fresh vegetables last summer, and 
the 1,000,000 cans of vegetables and fruit put up for 
winter use. 

If vegetables are as necessary to a child’s health as 
we are taught by those who should know, this garden 
and canning project, which supplied vegetables 
enough for summer and winter use for 6,000 relief 
and marginal families, is of untold value. 

Next to food, we think of clothing needs. Through 
the Women’s Division, thousands of yards of cloth 
have been made up by V.E.R.A. into useful gar- 
ments, most of them for children’s wear. Care is 
taken that the clothing is attractively made so that 
Susie and Johnny, though their dresses or blouses 
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may come from a V.E.R.A. workshop, may look as 
well as other children in their community. ‘ 
Many children, some of whom had been sleeping 
in boxes or on the floor, are sleeping on the 1,400 
mattresses made in the V.E.R.A. workshops. 


A spectat project for underprivileged children has 
been carried out in Franklin County, where a Poor 
Farm Association had been caring for some two 
hundred children in private homes. The directors 
of the association welcomed the help of case workers 
to make a study of these children, their family his- 
tories, their physical and mental condition, the suit- 
ability of their placements, and to make recom- 
mendations for plans for their future. 

At the completion of this six months’ study, the 
officials requested the assistance of the V.E.R.A. in 
case work with these children to carry out the rec- 
ommendations that had been made. I am glad to 
say that this request has been granted, and that the 
two case workers who made the study are to be kept 
on at least for a while to assist the officials with the 
case of this special group of children. 

Another work relief program has made it possible 
to keep homes together while the mother is sick and 
perhaps in the hospital. A woman eligible for work 
relief and who knows how to care for a home and 
children is assigned for this emergency service. One 
mother of four little children who was threatened 
with blindness has been enabled to take the pro- 
longed cure prescribed because a woman, who her- 
self had to have employment to provide for her own 
child, was paid to stay in the home through this 
emergency service. . . . 


We have all seen evidence of the broken courage, 
the frazzled nerves, the despair of waiting months 
and years for a job, and finally, sometimes, the ac- 
ceptance of relief as a way of life. When we think 
of children growing up in that atmosphere, we know 
that the effect of this depression upon the minds and 
spirits of children is much more dangerous than the 
results of undernourishment and bodily privation. 

Better for these 14,000 children on relief in Ver- 
mont than providing food, or clothes, or mattresses, 
or any other necessity, is the V.E.R.A. job given to 
the head of the family. Over 4,000 families had 
some member employed on V.E.R.A. work in 
January to tide them over until regular work is 
found. The weekly pay check, small as it may be, 
is the greatest protector of the home. 

With renewed courage, the head of the family 
again works for his wife and children, goes with head 
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erect to the store of his choice, not with a grocery 
order, but with money in his pocket to purchase the 
family needs. 

I think that you will agree with me that the job 
for the parent is the greatest thing the V.E.R.A. is 
doing for Vermont children. 


A Church Council Radio Talk 


(Continued from page 3) 


In the second place, when we minister to the de- 
pendent child, we are building a better citizenry. 

Suppose we should turn these 2,834 children out 
on the streets, and let them shift for themselves! 
And suppose there are several thousand other chil- 
dren in almost, if not quite, similar conditions of 
dependency. After a few years, they will be voting 
men and women in our community. We cannot 
afford to neglect them. : 

In the ¢hird place, if we come to the help of these 
dependent children, we shall be improving our social 
order. 

Let us recognize the fact that these children are 
dependent through no fault of their own. Their 
homes have been broken up, their fathers have been 
thrown out of employment, their mothers have been 
ill, or their fathers and mothers have failed to provide 
properly for their children—and all of these difficult 
problems, that make the background of the picture 
of the dependent child, might be solved by society. 
And if we do make a sincere and intelligent effort to 
solve them, society will be improving itself. 


Ler me call your attention now to the way in which 
we should work together to meet the needs of the 
dependent child. And let me emphasize the neces- 
sity of working /ogether. 

Every group participating in this type of work 
should know what every other group is doing. 
Every agency or children’s home should render in- 
telligent assistance to every other organization of 
this type. We cannot afford to be blind to the funda- 
mental necessity of coordination and cooperation. 

Any church institution for children can cooperate 
with every other similar institution in the community 
without sacrificing any of its independence. Let us 
remember that it is‘ the chi/d in whom we are inter- 
ested, rather than our particular group program. 

The first element that I shall mention, in doing this 
work, is the need for more trained workers. 

It is absurd to assume that just any one who hap- 
pens to want to do some of this work can render 
efficient service without training. We require the 
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highest type of training for men and women whose 
work concerns property, or material values. Men 
and women who handle complicated machinery must 
be highly trained. The need for the best training on 
the part of those who work among the dependent 
children in our community is vastly more important. 

Another essential element, by way of method, is 
the ‘“‘case committee.”” By this, we mean the gather- 
ing of a group of interested and informed workers to 
consider the problems and needs of a definite case in 
which the child or children in a given home need 
outside help. In this way the major emphasis is 
put upon the individual child. 

It has been said that some physicians doctor the 
illness, while others doctor the patient. It is the 
wise doctor who keeps both in mind while he tries to 
heal the patient. The case committee, in children’s 
work, is primarily interested in the child, but at the 
same time seeks to remedy the conditions under 
which the child must live. 

Another thing that should be put alongside the 
importance of trained workers and the case commit- 
tee method is the necessity of employing modern 
methods in our actual work with the children. Tre- 
mendous advance has been made in the study of child 
life. Every home for dependent children, and every 
agency working among dependent children, should 
make full use of the best knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of child life. 

For example, any institution that puts the chil- 
dren in uniforms, making all of them look alike, is 
treating those children more like little machines than 
individual human beings. Any institution that 
keeps children within its walls for twelve or fifteen 
years without training them to meet the actual situa- 
tions of life is preparing them for failure. 

Every institution caring for children should make 
regular and intelligent use of the social service clear- 
ing house. Very few of our church institutions use 
this very valuable service. There would seem to be 
no excuse for such neglect. The clearing house is 
simply the office where organizations can secure in- 
formation, confidentially, concerning people that are 
being helped, or concerning applicants for help, or 
concerning the history and backgrounds of indi- 
vidual cases. 


Ler me close by suggesting that the ideal we should 
hold before us is not that of taking these dependent 
children and putting them in institutions but of 
securing for them a happy home life. Wherever it is 
possible, we should seek to rehabilitate the home, 
keeping the parents and children together in a normal 
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and happy family life. Where that is not possible, 
we should usually seek to place the dependent child 
in a home where he may become a definite part of a 
normal family group. It may be more difficult than 
placing the child in an institution, but we should not 
consider the difficulties where the welfare of a child 
is at stake. 

Today is the time to guarantee the strength of our 
city for tomorrow. The dependent child is, at once, 
our obligation and our opportunity. 


Miss Bailey Speaks—About 
Children on Relief 


A tivety discussion of what can be done for children 
in relief families “‘ when relief is not enough” is being 
presented in a “Miss Bailey” article, by Mrs. Ger- 
trude Springer, in the May Midmonthly issue of 
The Survey. 

“People are still moved by one special child in dis- 
tress,” says Miss Bailey, “but when it comes to the 
many—the thousands, the millions—they thrust 
them behind the screen of relief and try to forget.” 

Members of the League will be interested to know 
that the discussion is based partly on the experience 
of some of our member agencies. 


Youthful Plagiarism 


Tue poem, “About My New Brother,” reprinted 
from the New York Times in the March, 1935, issue 
of the BuLLetIN, and attributed to a seven-year-old 
child, has been found to be the first poem in Every- 
thing and Anything, by Dorothy Aldis. 

It is not the first time that a child has copied from 
this poet, signed his own name, and sent it “‘To the 
Editor.” 

While this purloining of poetry indicated “‘a child 
with a problem,” it also shows that this poet knows 
what children like. Some youngsters, evidently feel- 
ing that she has expressed something for them, can- 
not resist claiming the poems. To grown-ups, the 
poems must carry the spirit of childhood, or the 
young “plagiarists’’ would not be so successful in 
getting into print—and reprint. 


Enclosure 
(Sent to Members Only) 


SpeciAL Prospiems 1x Boarpinc Home Work, by Phyllis 
Greenacre, M.D., Chief of Clinic, Psychiatric Out-Patient Depart- 
ment of the New York Hospital, New York. Reprint, in part, 
from The Family, April, 1935, of paper given at the Eastern 
Regional Conference of the Child Welfare League of America, 
June 8, 1934. Copies available to members and others, through 
the League, at 10 cents each, postpaid. 
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